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An Interpretation of Recreation 


C. E. HortTon* 


HAT IS recreation? How does it 

contribute to education? Per- 
haps no questions are of more signal 
importance than these today. Millions 
out of work! Millions casting about 
for some form of absorbing activity 
which will satisfy inherent demands 
for a release of energy. 

Once the craftsman shaped his pro- 
duct by the skill of his hands. Work 
had its compensation in the pride that 
came with the completed job. Things 


had personalities because the creative 


imagination of a master hand was built 
into them. Today, the worker per- 
forms a single monotonous task. 
Creative impulses give way before 
mass production and the human mind 
must seek its satisfaction elsewhere. 

Man has four fundamental needs: 
food to nourish his body, work to 
develop his power, rest to replenish his 
wasted energy, and recreation to de- 
velop his poise and balance. He can 
maintain life on the organic level on 
the first three. 

He works to earn his daily bread. 
He plays to give vent to his emotions. 
He does this in ways that are satisfy- 
ing to himself, principally, as well as 
to those about him. The first enables 
him to live. The second makes him 
bearable to be lived with. 

Recreation has been little under- 


* Head of the Department of Health 
and Physical Education. 


stood, either in its scope or its func- 
tion. Its development in the restricted 
field of sport has tended to cause it 
to be accepted as dealing only with 
various forms of athletic games. Little 
of its value in other fields has been 
recognized. 

In the broad sense, recreation in- 
cludes any form of activity that affords 
opportunity for satisfying experiences. 
Obviously recreation can be either good 
or bad, according to its ultimate effect 
upon the personality of the individual 
involved. 

Unquestionably the school of today 
is responsible in larger measure for the 
training of youth to recognize and use 
the recreational opportunities to be 
found in much of the traditional sub- 
ject-matter of the curriculum. 

The commonplace events of life 
furnish abundant material for absorb- 
ing study. Birds returning in the 
spring, their habits of nesting, feeding, 
rearing their young, and so on, could 
be made the basis for intensive instruc- 
tion and appreciation of wild life. A 
study of wild flowers that grow in the 
vicinity also provides for an under- 
standing of natural forms of beauty. 
Many an absorbing hour could be 
spent profitably by those thus en- 
gaged who might otherwise be forced 
to seek their own entertainment in 
some abnormal way. 

Rocks take on personalities when 
interpreted in the light of past ages. 
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The mysteries of chemistry unfold 
myriad possibilities for experimenta- 
tion and exploration. Music in its 
many forms constitutes one of the most 
satisfying recreational outlets known to 
mankind. Handicraft of all sorts per- 
mits ideas to be worked out in wood, 
clay, plastics, wool, paper, and a host 
of other forms of available materials. 
Games and sports provide the thrills 
that might otherwise be gained from 
dangerous substitutes. 

The striking thing about recreation 
is the uncertainty of the direction in 
which it gains recognition. Individuals 
have been known to seek their pleasure 
in the solution of difficult problems 
of pure mathematics while others grub 


out roots of stumps from which to 
carve fantastic figures. 

The important fact about it is that 
while many avenues of expression are 
now organized as available guides to 
interesting explorations, there are un- 
told possibilities as yet untouched. 
The range of these is limited only by 
the resourcefulness and imagination of 
the seeker. 

The responsibility of the school in 
interpreting the potentialities of the 
common school subjects as fields for 
recreational explorations looms large. 
It is the duty of the school to prepare 
its pupils to make adequate adjust- 
ments in a social economy where lei- 
sure time plays so prominent a part. 


Recreation as a Factor in 
Personality Adjustment 


Francis W. HIBLER AND STANLEY S. MARZOLF* 


sa one of the best concepts of 

good personality adjustment is to 
regard it as the result of effective ways 
of thinking and doing in life situa- 
tions. No longer is personality re- 
garded as some mysterious “‘it’’ that 
is native to the individual, and about 
which one can do nothing. Hence, 
recreation must be considered as an 
important factor in the entire problem 
of personality adjustment. 


*Associate and assistant professors of 
Psychology respectively. 


A tacit recognition of this fact is 
found historically in its use as a cur- 
ative measure for serious mental devi- 
ates. Most modern state hospitals for 
the mentally ill recognize the value of 
baseball and other sports in helping 
their patients to readjust to life situa- 
tions. Dances and special parties are 
frequently held as therapeutic measures. 

Those working in the field of juve- 
nile delinquency have fought long and 
vigorously to obtain recreational oppor- 
tunities for boys and girls, believing 
that such outlets are at least a partial 
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solution in preventing the formation 
of delinquent habits. Dr. E. L. Thorn- 
dike, in making his recent evaluation 
of various American communities, gave 
decided weight to the recreational 
facilities, among other important in- 
dices for the determination of the 
“good community.” 

In short, the value of recreation has 
been sold to the American public so 
completely that it needs little defense 
at the present time. Undoubtedly, rec- 
reation is an effective agency, if used 
intelligently. It should be pointed out, 
however, that recreation is not a pan- 
acea in itself, but that it can be used 
most effectively by the trained person 
who understands some of its more 
subtle implications in the area of per- 
sonality adjustment. With this fact in 
mind, it might be well to look at some 
of the dangers as well as the values 
that can accrue from the use of recrea- 
tion for personality adjustment. 

One danger that sometimes results 
from the “‘shot-gun’’ use of recreation 
is the encouragement of some asocial 
individuals to employ it as a compen- 
satory mechanism. For example, a 
high school boy states that he feels 
inferior and that he experiences great 
difficulty in making friends and being 
socially accepted by boys and girls of 
his own age. However, he also says 
that he has become very much inter- 
ested in athletics because in sports he 
finds that his ability makes him an 
accepted and sought-after individual. 
The interest in athletics is good in so 
far as it goes. As long as he obtains the 
necessary satisfactions from participa- 
tion in this area alone, just so long will 


he dodge the painful task of making 
satisfactory social adjustment in other 
areas. Intelligent use of recreation as 
a means of aiding individual growth 
demands that it never be made a sub- 
stitute for a more necessary but painful 
method of attacking a problem. 

Again, there is the danger of giving 
an individual insufficient knowledge as 
to the method by which recreation is 
to aid him in his adjustment. As an 
illustration, there is the boy reared in 
a family of wealth. He is advised to 
take up recreation as a means of social- 
ization. Hence, he goes out and plays 
frequent solitary rounds of golf under 
the delusion that he is using “recrea- 
tion’”” as a means of a happy solution 
of his difficulty. We must recognize 
that people already in difficulty because 
of the lack of necessary social habits 
will habitually seek the easiest way of 
conforming to the letter of the correc- 
tive measures advised, especially if they 
do not understand the principle which 
prompted the suggestion of those 
measures. 

Those interested in using recreation 
as a means of personality readjustment 
must be very careful that both they and 
the individuals they are seeking to help 
understand that it is only a means to- 
ward a desirable end. Not infrequently 
certain attitudes dangerous to good 
mental health have been crystallized in 
recreational activities. For example, 
the attitude ‘I must be first or I fail” 
has been permitted to creep into the 
practice of some recreational centers. 
Obviously such an attitude is inimical 
to life in cooperative society. Another 
attitude belonging to the same cate- 
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gory is ‘the best way to win is to razz 
the other fellow.” Such attitudes can 
be presented only by a constant realiza- 
tion that the purpose of recreational 
activity is satisfactory life adjustment. 

Frequently, the participant in organ- 
ized recreational activities meets with 
successes which are given wide pub- 
licity and he is awarded medals and 
other tokens of achievement. This 
varied situation leads to another danger 
which must be avoided. Although suf- 
ficient success experiences are essential 
to a well rounded development, such 
experiences as have just been cited too 
frequently cause the individual to form 
distorted ideas as to his place in society. 
When later activities fail to produce 
a like degree of success some undesir- 
able way out is tried. Thus, instead of 
aiding personality development, an un- 
wise use of recreation has prevented 
this development. 


There are many other dangers that 
might be discussed. Sometimes the 
high school boy who has made a pro- 
nounced success of his athletic activ- 
ities considers a professional career in 
sport as a vocational aim without due 
consideration to any other vocation, or 
to his own fitness or ultimate satisfac- 
tion in a professional athletic career. 


Even the few dangers of the misuse 
of recreation cited serve to emphasize 
the necessity for thorough training on 
the part of those who would serve in 
this field. The day of confusing ath- 
letic ability or skill in basket weaving 
with recreational leadership has passed. 
Thorough training is an absolute pre- 
requisite if recreational activities are 


going to make a real contribution to 
personality adjustment. 

The values of recreation as a tool in 
personality adjustment are more readily 
apparent and universally recognized 
than are the dangers. Therefore, only 
a few of the values need to be indi- 
cated at this time. Obviously, the phys- 
ical well being that results from recrea- 
tional activities has a direct influence 
on mental health. 


A great many kinds of recreational 
activities contribute to the formation of 
cooperative habits. One needs to con- 
sider an important caution in respect 
to this phase of the use of recreation. 
One must not expect too much transfer 
of such habits to other situations. 
While the information as to the extent 
of such transfer is negligible, it is 
known, on the basis of many studies, 
that transfer occurs much less fre- 
quently than is often thought and that 
what does transfer is the result of 
teaching for transfer. The recreational 
activity presents a very valuable oppor- 
tunity because of the existence of strong 
motivation and the objective means of 
recognizing the result of failure to co- 
operate. Hence, if cooperation is taught 
as the essential thing instead of being 
allowed to appear incidentally, more 
positive results can be expected. 


Perhaps one of the greatest values 
that can accrue from recreational activ- 
ities lies in the fact that they require 
the person to do something. Today 
much of the widespread pseudo-psy- 
chology would lead people to believe 
that they can best solve their personality 
difficulties by some form of “‘analysis.” 
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In the face of this fallacious propa- 
ganda, any program which teaches 
them to work or play their way out of 
mental ill health is making a valuable 
contribution. 

Although many additional dangers 
and values might be cited, perhaps the 
essential point in evaluating the con- 


tribution of recreational activity to 
personality adjustment is the extent to 
which it fits into the total behavior 
pattern of the individual. It cannot 
make its full contribution without a 
knowledge of the other contributory 
experiences which the individual en- 
counters. 


Recreational Opportunities 


in Geography 


EOGRAPHY is concerned with the 

earth and its relation to man and 
his work on the earth. The earth is 
man’s habitat and he has no choice but 
to accept it as it is. He learns about 
this habitat from books and pictures 
or by travelling over the earth’s sur- 
face and securing his information first 
hand. In so far as possible, books and 
experiences should go hand in hand. 
Too little attention has been given to 
first hand experiences. In these days 
of automotive travel, it is easy to 
avail one’s self of the privilege of see- 
ing considerable areas of the earth’s 
surface and man’s way of living there. 
Too many people travel and look, but 
do not see. 

Travel is one form of recreation. It 
is an attractive type of recreation and 
may be highly profitable if the indi- 
vidual has eyes to see and the infor- 


*Head of the Department of Geog- 
raphy. 


H. O. LatTHRoP* 


‘mation to understand. To make travel 


of most value, one should consult maps 
freely and master printed matter so 
that one may understand what he sees. 
Careful and intelligent planning of 
trips, so that they cover new areas and 
give as great a variety of types of geo- 
graphical environment as possible, will 
contribute greatly to the educational 
experiences of the traveler. The grow- 
ing populartiy of the travel-vacation is 
evidence of the recreational value of 
travel. 

There are many interesting recrea- 
tional diversions in the field of geog- 
raphy. Perhaps one of the most com- 
mon is the collection of rocks and 
minerals. If one has a little basic in- 
formation to start with, he will enjoy 
this hobby greatly and will derive 
much benefit from it. With a simply 
written but authentic book as a guide 
on the subject, even the novice can 
make rapid headway. Merit badges 
are awarded Boy Scouts for proficiency 
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in this line. Rocks, minerals, and 
fossils are interesting in themselves, 
but they are valuable also because of 
the story they reveal concerning the 
area from which they were collected 
and of past geographic ages which 
they represent. Rocks and minerals 
have an added interest because they 
form the parent material of soil and 
are thus one of the bases of plant life 
and, through it, of animal life. They 
also supply most of the elements upon 
which the science of chemistry is based. 

Collections of rocks and minerals 
are interesting because of the wide 
variety of color, hardness, luster, and 
chemical makeup. The hobby becomes 
intriguing when scientific classification 
is attempted. The collecting of the 
specimens is splendid recreation. It 
takes one out over the earth into the 
pure air and sunshine. These priceless 
gifts of nature are available to all who 
wish to walk, run, and climb, and one 
who seeks them will be motivated by 
a worthwhile purpose. 

Various other kinds of collections 
form recreational diversions. Collec- 
tions of the seeds of different kinds 
of crops are not only interesting but 
educational. This may be extended to 
the collection of seeds of the scores 
of plants and weeds of any community, 
or even further digression may be 
made to the collection of seeds of 
plants not indigenous to the locality. 
Preservation of specimens in perma- 
nent form in small! bottles or in scrap- 
books with notes concerning the geo- 
graphical factors of environment makes 
such recreation truly educational. 

Closely allied to the collection hobby 


is that of photography. Nature’s 
masterpieces—the clouds, a sunset, a 
mountain, the boundless prairie, the 
sea, and scores of others—these have 
ever furnished man with the bases and 
suggestions for artistic endeavor. The 
camera enables every one to select the 
beautiful, the artistic, the unusual, and 
the typical landscape scenes, to pre- 
serve them as edifying and uplifting 
memories to himself, and perhaps to 
stimulate someone. else to like en- 
deavor. Few types of recreation are 
more intriguing than the attempt to 
secure photographic records of nature's 
masterpieces in the world’s great out 
of doors. 

Astronomical geography involves the 
study of the sum, moon, stars, and 
other heavenly bodies, as they are re- 
lated to the earth and to men’s activ- 
ities on the earth. Observation and 
study of these heavenly bodies is an 
interesting hobby that gives large re- 
turns in terms of understanding and 
appreciation. An understanding knowl- 
edge of the universe and man’s re- 
lation to it, gives an orientation that 
enriches life immeasurably. The beauty 
of the starry sky is little appreciated 
by most people. The late Dr. Frost of 
Yerkes Observatory was blind in his 
later years. He stated that, if he could 
have his sight restored, one of the 
first things that he would want to see 
would be the starlit sky. It was his 
belief that if the stars shone but one 
night each year, that night would be 
set apart as a holiday so that all might 
enjoy the wonders of the stars. Fre- 
quent observations out of doors and 
a study of the written material in this 
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field hold many joys and pleasures for 
the earnest seeker. 

Weather is present always. It domi- 
nates life at every turn. It is the most 
discussed topic in all phases of so- 
ciety. Stock and grain markets shift 
with its changes and eccentricities. It 
prospers or beggars millions of people 
year in and year out without end. It 
is as old as the earth itself and will 
last as long as there is an atmosphere 
upon the earth. Weather records of 
temperature, wind direction, rainfall, 
snowfall, the date of the first killing 
frost of autumn and the last one in the 
spring, zero days, days over 100 de- 
grees F., and numerous other records, 
help people to understand “Old Man 
Weather” and to live intelligently with 
him. Weather forecasting based upon 
local observations and what weather 
bureau data may be available is a 
fascinating and profitable diversion. 

These are but a few examples of 


the opportunities for recreation in the 
field of geography. Here, as in all 
other phases of recreation, the demand 
is for intelligent interest and apprecia- 
tion that lift one above himself into a 
new life. 
“To him who in the love of nature 
holds 
Communion with her visible form, 
she speaks 
A various language” +=—BRYANT 
This various language may be appre- 
ciated by all who understand and who 
wish to recreate themselves in the 
yellow sunshine and clean air of open 
fields and shady woodlands, or along 


iver, lake, or sea, or across heated 


desert or over cool, windswept moun- 
tain top, or through fertile farmlands 
or grassy plains. Wherever interest 
may take him, there the earth awaits 
man with the challenge to grow young 
again—to recreate himself in the fresh- 
ness of an unspoiled nature. 


Magazines for Recreation 


H. R. HiettT* 


yy DAYS of sharply limited budgets, 

the expenditure for fun is apt to 
be unwisely and even extravagantly 
spent. We omit recreation from our 
“must haves,” and then as a little 
surplus accumulates or as our boredom 
becomes too flat to endure, we grab 
desperately for something to divert us. 
We spend our precious dollars for what 


*Head of the English Department. 


is of only passing value. This is 
especially true of the chance purchas- 
ing of magazines. 

Too many of us grew up with the 
idea that reading, at least that which 
“makes a full man,” is a discipline, 
an unpleasant necessity of education. 
When we left school, we chucked such 
recommended magazines as Aflantic, 
Century, Scribners, and Harpers. We 
continued to read Saturday Evening 
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Post, Liberty, and Red Book. And we 
made our tastes felt in the publishing 
centers, for Century has long since 
ceased to appear, Scribners has suffered 
a complete metamorphosis into a jour- 
nal of gracious, if bibulous, living. 
Harpers has popularized its style and 
content so as to appeal to the less 
literate college-bred public. Aélantic 
alone remains true to its Brahmin tra- 
dition. Years ago it was said that even 
an attractive young woman could travel 
from Boston to San Francisco without 
once being molested if she would only 
keep an open Aélantic Monthly lying 
in her lap. It might be interesting to 
see whether that is true today. 

Yet we do read for recreation. A 
swarm of picture magazines, digests, 
and collections of fiction light on and 
smother our newsstands each month. 
For most of us, any permanent value 
accruing from the reading of these is 
only a by-product, even though a valu- 
able one. So how we may get a maxi- 
mum of recreation from our reading 
and at the same time increase the 
quantity and worth of the by-product 
should be worth a few minutes atten- 
tion. 

American magazines may be roughly 
classified into four or five somewhat 
overlapping groups. Latest to appear 
on our stands in numbers are the pic- 
torials, such as Life, Look, Fortune, 
and Ken. Their appeal is obvious. 
Rightly or wrongly, American schools 
have of late years so emphasized visual 
education that most of us have come 
to accept sense impressions in lieu of 
the thinking required to comprehend 
the printed page. Of pure visual en- 


tertainment these magazines probably 
give as much per dollar invested as 
do the movies. Some of them sand- 
wich in articles of considerable merit, 
articles that give a more lasting pleas- 
ure than of merely looking at pictures. 
Fortune at ten dollars a year and 
Coronet at a third as much represent 
about the best in American pictorials. 

Literary magazines still dominate 
the field of recreational reading. These 
range from the pulp magazines of sen- 
timental love and of adventure, 
through such popular fiction magazines 
as Saturday Evening Post, Women's 
Home Companion and Red Book, to 
the Aélantic and certain fiction and 
poetry magazines of limited circuation. 
Some magazines in this group have 
changed markedly during the last few 
years. The May Harpers, for instance, 
has only one short story of seven pages 
and about two pages of verse. Scribners 
still publishes many stories, but it has 
lost all its air of superiority and is now 
a safe venture for even the moderately 
literate. Its photographic illustrations 
are entertaining. And there is the 
Scribner Quiz, sure to flatter any of us. 

A class of magazines that has gained 
immense popularity of late years are 
those intended primarily to give infor- 
mation—various trade and professional 
journals, women’s magazines, and 
weekly and monthly digests of current 
events, such as News Week, Time, and 
the hardly lamented Literary Digest. 
To these should be added the weekly 
magazine issucs of the Christian Science 
Monitor, the New York Times and a 
few other newspapers, and the weekly 
Manchester Guardian. This latter pub- 
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lication is of especial interest in these 
days of European turmoil. Probably 
everyone is familiar with the National 
Geographic, and many know Travel, 
and Asia. It is difficult to understand 
how anyone with the least imagination 
can deny himself the thrilling journeys 
that can be taken vicariously through 
the pages of these magazines for only 
a few dollars a year. 

Last, there isthe rapidly growing 
list of magazine digests of pocket size, 
best represented by the ubiquitous 
Readers Digest. These fill a definite 
need in our recreational life. With a 
digest tucked in pocket or handbag, 
one never fears a minute’s ennui on 


train or in depot or while waiting to 
One need 


hear Charlie McCarthy. 
never become bored with one’s own 
company. A few months ago there 
appeared a notable addition to this list, 
the Omnibook, which sets out to give 
the gist of five recent books each 
month. The publishers specify that the 
books are given, not in digest form, 
but as abridgements preserving the 
peculiar charm of the original. For 
those that must take their recreation 


in tablet doses, this is a boon. 


On two different instances, maga- 
zine classes of mine have made lists of 
periodicals that they considered “must 
have” on yearly budgets of ten, fifteen, 
or twenty dollars, exclusive of necessary 
professional journals. Almost without 
exception, Readers Digest was in- 
cluded. American appeared on more 
than half the lists and Saturday Even- 
ing Post on almost as many. Either 
Harpers ot Atlantic appeared on about 
half, National Geographic on more 
than a third, and Life on about as 
many. Only a few students, mostly 
men, included a magazine of current 
events. Most women thought they 
would need one home magazine. 

With the diverting quality of most 
American magazines today, an intel- 
ligent selection will give dividends of 
several hundred per cent in recreation. 
But the wise reader will subscribe for 
a list of magazines to give him maxi- 
mum relaxation and pleasure, rather 
than depend on chance selection at 
newsstands or pressure of deserving 
agents. Only then will he assure him- 
self of the most for his money and 
time. 
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Play Days and Hobby Nights 


in Recreation 


MARGARET BarTO, ESTHER HUME, AND EUGENE HILL* 


EVERAL years ago, the Health and 

Physical Education Department of 
Illinois State Normal University real- 
ized the need for a broadening scope of 
mixed social recreation for its students. 
The opportunities for men and women 
students to meet informally in social 
and recreational situations had been 
very much limited. Up to that time, 
the main emphasis had been placed 
upon social dancing or “dating.” Our 
Intramural departments had offered 
excellent programs of activities for 
men and women students separately, 
but had not developed the co-recrea- 
tional phase. For that reason, the 
Intramural departments of the Men’s 
and Women’s divisions started Hobby 
or Play nights. These were conducted 
on Friday evenings, as often as space 
was available. The school social calen- 
dar was so crowded with dances, all 
of which were held in the gymnasium, 
that we were unable to hold more than 
one Hobby Night a month. 

In planning our Play Nights, we 
hoped to accomplish several points. 
First of all, keeping in mind that this 
is a teacher education institution, where 
young men and women are prepared 


*Members of the Physical Education 
Department. 


to teach the future citizens how to lead 
a well rounded life, we felt that our 
students certainly should be imbued 
with an interest in wholesome types 
of mixed recreation, and should be 
given an opportunity to participate in 
as many types as possible. There are, 
it is true, many valuable social attri- 
butes to be gained from the more 
formal types of social recreation, but 
the comvradery, social contacts, and 
poise to be gained from mixed recrea- 
tion are also recognized as important 
to the youth of today. Second, we 
wished to give to our students a chance 
for developing the qualities of leader- 
ship, initiative, and social poise, which 
we felt would be gained through such 
a project. Third, we felt it necessary 
to offer types of recreation in which 
the student could participate at no ex- 
pense to himself. Fourth, we hoped 
that, by offering our intramural equip- 
ment, the gymnasium space, and 
faculty or trained student leadership, 
we could, through this project, interest 
more students in the Intramural pro- 
gram, and acquaint them with a wider 
variety of fun. 

Too many college students come to 
us with a very meager knowledge of 
the real meaning of the word recrea- 
tion. We as teachers are too likely to 
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follow the lines of least resistance, and 
to feel that our duty as educators is 
fulfilled when we have taught our own 
particular subject matter. We some- 
times disregard the part that we could 
play in helping the student to broaden 
his acquaintance with different social 
situations and activities. Social danc- 
ing, movies, and dates cannot hope to 
fulfill all of the needs of the youth of 
today. Therefore, this school, as have 
many other institutions, has endeav- 
ored to serve as an impetus in inter- 
esting young people in as many types 
of co-recreation as possible. As a re- 
sult we have our Play Nights. From 
the number of students who came to 


play with us, we realized that we had 


made at least a start on a worthwhile 
project. 

Young men and women students, 
who were specializing in the field of 
physical education and recreation, ad- 
vised and assisted by the faculty intra- 
mural chairman, took charge of plan- 
ning and conducting the Play Nights. 
An effort was made to offer as wide 
a variety of activity as space and equip- 
ment allowed, in the hope that every 
student would find several that he or 
she would enjoy playing. During the 
evening, each activity was sponsored 
by a boy and girl, who were there to 
show newcomers how to play a partic- 
ular game, or to play with those desir- 
ing partners. Students were urged to 
change activities several times during 
the evening, in order that all might 


acquaint themselves with several types 
of games. 

So far, the activities that have been 
offered as mixed recreation are volley 
ball, badminton, shuffle board, box 
hockey, ping pong, paddle tennis, and 
table games, such as cards, checkers, 
peggity, and pinochle. We ask parti- 
cipants to wear either tennis shoes or 
tubber-soled sport shoes, in order that 
there will be less danger of slipping 
during the more active games. 

We feel that Play Nights have been 
successful. The attendance has ranged 
from three to five hundred students. 
If noise and hating to go home are 
indications of a good time, we realize 
the plan was successful. 

As to our aspirations for the future, 
they are many. In the first place, we 
realize that such a project should be 
carried on more often, in fact every 
evening for a short period after the 
supper hour. In the second place, we 
now see the need of offering more 
mixed recreation during the intramural 
program. Mixed tennis, archery, golf, 
and camping are being added to the 
recreational program this summer. In 
the future we hope to increase our co- 
recreational program as rapidly as 
possible, and encourage other depart- 
ments to cooperate in the project. 
There are many valuable phases of 
recreation that as yet are not in our 
program, but with more time, space, 
and leadership we hope to meet the 
varying demands of the student body. 


= 


Recreational Aspects of Art 


CAMILLE MONTGOMERY* 


<- in its recreational aspects should 

serve as a product of leisure edu- 
cation and should actively establish, by 
the pursuit of individual interests, a 
means of relaxation and a source of 
pleasure gained through satisfactory 
achievement. 

A choice offered, therefore, to suit 
indoor requirements may consist of 
creative problems in clay modeling, 
finger painting, celluloid etching, 
paper decoration, book making, leather 
tooling, puppetry, weaving of fabrics 
or basketry, block printing on linoleum 
or wood, metal designing in relief or 
three dimensions, and carving of 
plaster, soap, resin, or plastic wood. 
In addition, children may enjoy in- 
terior decorating problems involving 
the beautification of a room (perhaps 
their own school room) with such 
mural problems as the simple wall 
hanging, free brush design, or the 
painting of work tables and chairs, 
the arrangement of furniture and 
equipment, and the creation of beauty 
corners. Later, if interest is sustained, 
art assignments which are applicable 
to the exterior, in the treatment of 
playground and parks, may be carried 
through with considerable success. 

Art in relation to personal adorn- 
ment serves as an interesting innova- 
tion for both the intellectual and cul- 
tural utilization of leisure time. Prob- 


*Instructor in Art. 


lems in the sewing of costumes; the 
making of accessories which employ 
the use of such novel materials as 
cellophane, felt, cork, and glass; the 
process of dying, batique or crayonex- 
ing; jewelry work in the simple aspects 
of piercing, sawing, etching—all of 
these are fascinating and at the same 
time involve specific problems in taste. 
A student may gain the purely aes- 
thetic opportunity for art expression by 
“quick” sketches in pencil or Conte 
crayon, and by painting with oils, 
watercolor, or pastel those landscapes 
which offer inspirational subject mat- 
ter. Color, line, dark and light may 
be studied in cloud formations, atmos- 
phere, water, trees, flowers, rocks, 
gardens, all of which constitute a living 
lesson in art. 


Nature study and camera craft may 
rightly become a potent factor in the 
recreational program. Children here 
revel in the discovery of a “beauty 
nook,” studying its composition or 
plan and later contrasting with it the 
chaotic design of a modern highway, 
which, in its frankness, boasts of rau- 
cous bill-board exhibitions, gas stations, 
and hot dog stands. At this point, a 
candid camera to reflect for the chil- 
dren a lasting record of this situation 
will serve as a valuable lesson towards 
thoughtful city planning. 


Automobile sight-seeing excursions 
may be more enjoyable and worthwhile 
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if individuals know at least a few gen- 
eral characteristics of each of the well- 
known American architectural types, 
including the Colonial, the California, 
the Spanish, the Indian, and the Vic- 
torian adaptations. 

It is apropos that art should be cor- 
related with other activities which are 
wholly pleasurable and, at the same 
time, of artistic value. For example, 
the theatre combines art with drama, 


music, pantomine, dance formations, 
and cosmic stage designs. 

Lastly, the standard of taste may be 
elevated in a recreational way through 
such pertinent influences upon Ameri- 
can life and art as the great interna- 
tional expositions, local exhibitions, 
fine arts-handicraft centers, and the 
national museums. Once standards of 
beauty are set before the world, the 
world will be quick to enjoy and learn. 


Drama as Recreation 


MABEL CLARE ALLEN* 


— week I visited the kindergarten 

during the free play period. At 
one side of the room, sectioned off by 
large blocks and by the ever useful 
orange crates, was a grocery store. This 
store was complete with refrigerator, 
butcher’s block, shelves of canned 
goods and baskets of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, crudely fashioned from clay 
and gaily colored. The activities of the 
five year olds were amusingly familiar 
—the grocer’s boy receiving telephone 
calls from customers, and, with his 
little green basket or red wagon, de- 
livering their orders and collecting his 
paper money; the busy housewives 
planning an afternoon tea party, select- 
ing delicacies from the shelves and, 
after they had returned home to the 
playhouse in the corner, dashing back 
to the store to get the necessary butter; 
the butcher, proud of his new white 
apron, industriously hacking and 


*Assistant Professor of Speech. 


pounding at his clay to fashion two 
dainty beef tenderloins which had been 
ordered by the teacher. All were busy 
and happy in a world of imagination 
reflecting the world of reality,—all 
were recreating life. 

That same day an advertisement of 
the Bloomington Passion Play and a 


discussion of Hitler's attitude toward ~ 


religion served to remind me of what 
has always been for me the most in- 
spiring community drama in the mod- 
ern world—the Passion Play of Ober- 
ammergau—a whole village, which 
each ten. years dedicates itself to the 
re-creation of the life of Christ. The 
sincerity and beauty with which these 
mountain villagers present this drama 
have brought them audiences from the 
entire world. 

Between the kindergarten grocery 
store and the majestic poignancy of the 
Oberammergau crucifixion scene lies 
the great field of recreational drama. 
Recreation is defined by Webster as the 
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art of renewing, reviving, and refresh- 
ing. Drama is the re-creation of the 
life of man in order that he may under- 
stand it more objectively, that he may 
interpret it to others, or, perhaps, that 
he may escape from the life about him 
into the world of imagination. 
Recently I have been reading again 
Alfred Arvold’s inspiring book, The 
Little Country Theatre, an account of 
his efforts of twenty years ago to fill 
the needs of the drama hungry rural 
groups of the northwest, and of the 


resulting programs, plays, and pageants 


given by schools, churches, and com- 
munity groups in that section of Amer- 
ica where professional drama was al- 
most unknown. Audiences traveled 
miles over the prairies to enjoy the 
performances in homes, town halls, 
bandstands, and, in one instance, on a 
baseball diamond. 

The function of the Little Country 
Theatre, Mr. Arvold states, is “to 
stimulate an interest in good clean 
drama and original entertainment 
among people living in the open 
country and village, in order to help 
them find themselves, and that they 
may become better satisfied with the 
community in which they live. In other 
words, its real purpose is to use the 
drama as a force in getting people to- 
gether and acquainted with each other, 
in order that they may find out the 
hidden life forces of nature itself. In- 
stead of making the drama a luxury of 
the classes, its aim is to make it an in- 
strument for the enlightenment and 
enjoyment of the masses.” 

Mr. Arvold wrote his book in 1922, 
but his ideal of the function of rec- 


reational drama is as practical today 
as it was then, in spite of the fact that 
the movies and the radio have brought 
those types of professional drama into 
the lives of nearly all people of rural 
communities. The recreational value 
of drama today is not primarily to the 
audience, though they are always an 
important element, but to the person 
who participates in the activity itself. 
For most amateurs, the pleasure of their 
performances is never complete until 
an audience has placed its approval 
upon those performances, but, in the 
final analysis, the true recreational 
value has been obtained before the 
curtain goes up on the public per- 
formance. 

Recreational drama knows no age 
limits. To children, dramatization is 
a natural way of living and learning. 
In their dramatic play they imitate 
everything,—objects, animals, or peo- 
ple. They reproduce the social life of 
their community in playing school, 
church, store, and even theatre. As the 
stories which they read widen the hori- 
zon of their real lives, they play these 
stories also and add new characters 
and new adventures to their experience. 
Formalized drama, memorized from 
script and publicly presented, enters 
little into the life of children. Such 
drama should always be of secondary 
importance, and should be given to 
them only under careful guidance, 
which will preserve the spontaneous 
play spirit of their action and the con- 
versational reading of their dialogue 
at the same time that they are adjusting 
themselves to the new techniques nec- 
essary to be remembered if their audi- 
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ence is to get the fullest enjoyment 
from sharing their play. 


As with children, adult dramatics 
may vary from the impromptu and 
spontaneous to the carefully planned 
and patiently rehearsed production. 
The long hours spent on rehearsal for 
a finely interpreted Shakespearean play 
and the strenuous work of building 
and painting sets, costuming, and light- 
ing may be as truly recreational as the 
twice-rehearsed stunt or the impromptu 
skit. Busy people, however, do not 
always have time for these sustained 
dramatic activities. For them, there is 
an abundance of informal types of 
drama which they may create for them- 
selves with little study or material for 
staging. 


What are the minimum essentials of 
drama? A character or characters and 
a situation, some things that happen. 
Even words are not essential. I have 
seen high school and college students 
watch breathlessly while a classmate 
presented such simple pantomines as 
an awkward grocery clerk filling an or- 
der, a blase shop girl selling a hat to 
a fussy old lady, or an absent-minded 
man putting on a dress suit. All that 
is needed in preparing for this type of 
drama is a sense of humor and a keen 
eye in watching the people about,— 
how they walk, sit, use their hands; 
how they show what they are thinking 
and feeling; how they react to other 
people or to the situation in which 
they are placed. Watch people, select 
and perhaps exaggerate their actions, 
add words, if you wish, see that your 
incident rounds out to a logical or 


humorously illogical conclusion and 
you have made a drama for yourself. 


These factors form the basis for 
most of the types of informal dra- 
matics, skits, impromptus, improvisa- 
tions, stunts, or revues. Place a type 
character in a certain situation and 
what would happen? The broader or 
better known the type or the more in- 
congruous the situation in which he is 
placed and the more fun you can get 
out of the skit. Imagine Mickey Rooney 
playing Little Lord Fauntleroy, or a 
staid and meticulous college professor 
being taken to the carnival by his 
twelve year old grand daughter, or per- 
haps by Baby Snooks. Add to these 
situations gags, wisecracks, dancing, 
singing, and other physical activities 
and you have all the materials for 
vaudeville, revue or other popular 
theatre entertainment. Situations and 
characters can be found in the local 
community, in political life, in radio 
and movies, in literature, in advertise- - 
ments, and in sports events. One of 
the funniest of recent Disney cartoons 
was based on well known movie stars 
as Mother Goose characters. 


Impromptu production can often 
add much to the hilarity of informal 
sketches. Cleverly improvised costumes 
from any suitcase full of miscellaneous 
clothing, scenery from chairs, curtains, 
and packing boxes, stimulate the imag- 
ination of actor and audience alike. 
There is no better example of this than 
the recent production of Thornton 
Wilder’s Pulitzer Prize play, “Our 
Town,” with a setting entirely of 
chairs, pantomine, sound effects, a bit 
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of description by the stage manager, 
and two trellises added, “for those who 
had to have scenery.” 

If a more forma! evening's enter- 
tainment is desired from these same 
dramatic materials, the stunt show, re- 
vue, or minstrel show may follow a 
written script, and may call in the tal- 
ents of the musician, the dancer, or 
the person trained in acrobatic feats. 
It may be carefully planned, rehearsed, 
and beautifully staged, and it will 
furnish an evening of varied entertain- 
ment for an audience. Such forniality 
gives opportunity for participation to 
a large number of people with different 
types and degrees of ability, without 
overburdening anyone. 

The one-act play is the almost uni- 
versal choice for more specialized rec- 
reational dramatic groups. As a pro- 
gram for club meetings, as a full even- 
ing’s entertainment, which can be 
shared by different community organi- 
zations, for contests or for tournaments 
or festivals, the one-act play is used by 
churches, schools, farm organizations, 
study clubs, or by adventurous groups 
of individuals who wish to experiment 
in dramatic writing, acting, or produc- 
tion. Putting on a one-act play in- 
volves all the activities and techniques 
of a full length production, gives most 
of the recreational values, and has the 
advantage of requiring less sustained 
time and effort. 

Success in this field depends often 
upon the choice of a play that will 
suit the interests and abilities of the 
actors and the audience, and will not 
tax too heavily the budget or the pro- 
duction facilities. While royalty plays 


offer the best dramatic and literary 
quality, there are many non-royalty 
plays to be had. The problem is how 
to find the one you can use without 
purchasing a dozen you do not want. 
Church publishing houses send out 
carefully annotated bibliographies of 
suitable plays. The Agricultural Ex- 
tension service of the University of 
Illinois will send packages of a dozen 
or so plays for selection to groups who 
are using plays in connection with their 
rural life festivals and tournaments. 
Some dramatic publishing houses have 
an exchange service by which books 
can be returned and replaced by copies 
of the play chosen. In the selection of 
a play its characterization, its plot, in- 
terest and development, its idea, the 
naturalness of its dialogue, and the 
type of its humor should be considered. 
A play should have interesting con- 
trasts but should not be exaggerated 
beyond the bounds of plausibility. Its 
idea and its structure should be worthy 
of the time to be spent on it. 

The choice of cast, the study of the 
play, the planning of action and busi- 
ness, the interpretation of lines and 
character are processes which it would 
take too long to discuss here, but they 
are essential to the value of the play 
as recreational pastime or audience en- 
tertainment. Any cast will gain more 
real pleasure from an organized in- 
telligent procedure toward a confident, 
finished performance than from a hap- 
hazard, free-for-all direction which 
leads to argument, hair-tearing distrac- 
tion and a nervous, amateurish play in 
which actors forget their lines, stand in 
the way of one another and pray in- 
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wardly that “the audience won’t notice 
it.” 

One of the most valuable, though 
often neglected phases of amateur dra- 
matics is that of backstage production. 
Here, many avenues of recreational ex- 
pression are opened for those whose 
interests and talents may not lead to 
acting, but who would like to partici- 
pate in the social aspects of dramatics. 
We are often tempted, because of time 
and expense, to use what we have on 
hand with no effort to adapt it to the 
mood of the play or to a pleasing de- 
sign. Any setting, no matter how sim- 
ple, is better for having a planned de- 
sign and color scheme. One of the 
most interestingly simple sets I have 
ever seen was made with a background 
of one yellow and one black screen, 
with the actors, two manikins, placed 
against the screen and costumed in the 
opposite colors, black against yellow, 
yellow against black. The materials 
were those available in the class room, 
but the color, grouping, and spacing 
were planned to give pleasure to the 
eye and meaning to the play. 

One does not need to be a carpenter 
to build stage scenery, whether the 
scenery is for permanent use or is 
merely a temporary construction of 
scrap lumber, cheap muslin, or wrap- 
ping paper. Many girls have first 
learned the fun of using hammer and 
saw and ratchet screw driver in the 
scene shop. In painting scenery, also, 
the person with more desire for ex- 
pression than talent can revel in color 
and splashing brush strokes. If one 
likes to experiment with electricity, 
there are opportunities on the stage. 


He may have to build his own spot- 
lights, dimmers, or even switchboards, 
and he may enjoy the thrill of colored 
lights or of fantastic shadow effects. 
In stage make up, the artist who lacks 
the technique of working in oils and © 
clay may paint or remold the human 
face into new character with putty and 
grease paint. And in costuming a play 
I have seen students who would never 
dream of making a dress for them- 
selves, design, dye, paint, and construct 
from cheap muslin a period costume 
which surprised even them with its 
attractiveness when seen on the stage. 
So the list of recreative possibilities 
of dramatic production seems almost 
inexhaustible. One person I know has 
become an informed collector of an- 
tique furniture and glassware from 
haunting second hand stores in search 
of period properties for plays. Another 
is never so happy as when turning 
articles from the hardware or ten cent 
store into properties, which, when 
seen on the stage, give no hint of their- 
former character. None of these activ- 
ities require special technical ability. 
Whether we have equipment and 
money for elaborate staging or whether 
we must learn to make something from 
nothing, the satisfaction of knowing 
that we have done it is sufficient re- 
ward for the hours of time spent. 
Puppetry and pageantry present 
drama on the smallest and the largest 
scale. Lack of space and lack of per- 
sonal experience prevent me from say- 
ing much concerning either. Many 
books are to be obtained in these fields. 
Puppetry is, first of all, a craft activity. 
Only after the work of design, con- 
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struction, costuming and staging have 
been done, does the dramatic element 
enter in. But, as in play production, 
the recreational values of the construc- 
tion equal those of the manipulation of 
figures and the characterization. The 
writing of plays for puppet characters 
gives another outlet for expression. 
The wide variety of types of puppets, 
from simple finger puppets to care- 
fully carved and intricately strung mar- 
ionettes, makes this an activity for all, 
from infants to artists. 

Pageantry may also vary from the 
miniature to the colossal. Its chief 
object is to expound an abstract idea 
or to tell an inspiring story by the use 
of groups of people in action, finding 
voice in song, choral speech, or 
through an individual interpreter. It 
involves all the production problems 
of the drama on a more massive scale 
and in a more abstract style. It par- 
ticularly lends itself to out-of-door per- 
formance and to partnership with the 
arts of music and dance. Its chief value 
lies in the consolidation of community 


spirit in drawing together and organ- 
izing the efforts of large groups of 
people in a common cause. 

The recreational values of dramatics 
have been several times mentioned. 
What are they? It is difficult to sum- 
marize, for, to each person, they are 
different. To the actor, they may be 
the joy of vocal and bodily expression, 
the chance to project himself into an- 
other personality, to live an experience 
other than his own, and, therefore, to 
broaden his understanding of human 
beings. Socially, it gives him exper- 
ience in working with others on a pro- 
ject which is of greater importance 
than his personal likes and differences. 
As one student explained, “When 
you've been through a play with a 
person, you know his best and his 
worst points, but you're more tolerant 
of both.” For the community, dra- 
matic activities serve to bring various 
groups into closer relationship, furnish 
wholesome entertainment for all, and 
so build toward a greater community 
consciousness. 


Recreation and Science 


L. W. MILLER* 


CIENCE teaching in the public 

schools should be strictly practical. 
The contributions which science makes 
to human affairs in matters of health, 
safety, and development of the eco- 
nomic and social order must be re- 
garded as of prime importance and 
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must receive major emphasis. Ob- 
viously, this does not restrict considera- 
tion of other than economic or voca- 
tional aspects of science education. The 
home environment and the outdoors 
where children spend much of their 
leisure time, should be interpreted and 
understood. Children are interested in 
animals, birds, insects, stars, rocks, and 
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trees. They are curious about mirrors, 
ballons, fire, magnets, electrical and 
mechanical devices, and chemical 
changes. The biological and physical 
environment is rich in opportunities 
for engaging the attention of young 
people, for developing scientific atti- 
tudes of observation, inquiry, and dis- 
crimination and for forming good 
habits of thinking. 

If the natural interests of children 
in the physical environment be kept 
alive by a continuous and wise selection 
of science instruction throughout the 
elementary and high school, intelligent 
living and maximum recreation in sci- 
entific pursuits will be natural out- 
comes. It does not seem necessary for 
teachers of science to list and encour- 
age hobbies or recreational activities as 
such. It is far more important that the 
teacher capitalize on the latent or active 
interests which the young person al- 
ready possesses.. The greatest break in 
this continued encouragement of their 
natural interest in the scientific world 
comes in the elementary schools, many 
of which provide few science experi- 
ences. Some elementary schools teach 
a little nature study or provide few 
science experiences, in connection with 
other formal subjects. If the children 
do not continue these interests in the 
home, or in Boy Scout or similar organ- 
izations, little interest can be expected 
when they enter science courses in high 
school or college. Likewise, not many 
will be likely to pursue useful recrea- 
tional activities in the field of science. 
Disinterest in nature and the beautiful 
outdoors, abhorrence for snakes, “bugs 
and crawling things,” teleological in- 


terpretations of the environment, and 
Superstition are qualities directly at- 
tributed to faulty education in the past. 
These common tendencies are not in- 
stinctive, but acquired. 

‘The wise development of innate in- 
terests in science materials cannot be 
too much emphasized. It must be re- 
membered that some interest and activ- 
ities may contribute markedly to the 
mental and social well being of one in- 
dividual and be distinctly harmful to 
another. Assuming, however, that a 
hobby or recreational activity is de- 
sirable for an individual, the teacher 
still has much room for intelligent 
direction. To supply source material, 
to advise and to encourage and criticize 
at opportune times may be the added 
stimulus necessary for success. The sci- 
entific approach should be encouraged 
whenever possible. Science teachers do 
not expect many young people to be- 
come scientists, but they do believe a 
truly educated person has a scientific 
attitude. ‘Lhe desire to learn, to experi- 
ment, to weigh evidence, to suspend 
judgment, habits of thoroughness, the 
occasional admission of the possibility 
of mistake, and tolerance for the opin- 
ion of others are highly desired attri- 
butes that can be developed through 
scientific hobbies and pursuits. 

The opportunities for recreational 
activities in science are endless. There 
is an increasing insistence on the part 
of people to be outdoors, in the wind 
and sun, in the forest, along streams, 
and close to the earth. Observation, 
recording by notes or by photograph, 
collecting, classifying, and gardening 
are a few of the general phases of pos- 
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sible science activities. Perhaps the in- 
dividual may tend toward laboratory 
work or the physical sciences. In the 
past, many significant contributions to 
human welfare have resulted from lei- 
sure time science activities. Leuwen- 
hoek was a janitor of the town hall in 
Delft. At night he ground glasses and 
is credited with seeing for the first 


Recreational Op 


Industrial Arts 


pennies ARTS, according to pro- 

fessor Homer J. Smith,’ thrives as a 
mutual and reciprocating partner with 
vocational industrial training in the 
preparation of youth for life and in the 
enrichment of adult living. Professor 
Smith, in considering Industrial Arts 
as a function of general education, goes 
on to say: “It aids in self-expression, 
develops creative powers, and generates 
drive to do useful things by definite 
planning and cautious performance.” 
This article is limited to the contribu- 
tions which Industrial Arts may make 
to the enrichment of living and cre- 
ative self-expression to which Profes- 
sor Smith refers. 

Work in Industrial Arts offers ex- 
periences in several activities which 
may later become sources for avoca- 
tional interests of youths and adults. 


*Head of Industrial Arts Department. 

1 Homer J. Smith, “Industrial Arts, A 
Vital Service,” Industrial Education Mag- 
azine, Vol. 39 (May, 1937), p. 113. 


time micro-organisms. George East- 
man studied photography during his 
spare time while he was employed as 
a clerk in a savings bank in Rochester, 
New York. Fortunate is the individual 
regardless of the nature of the returns, 
who has the curiosity, the originality, 
and the tenacity to spend his leisure 
time in wholesome, pleasurable activity. 


portunities in 


Ray M. STOMBAUGH* 


Because of the limited programs in 
numerous schools, to many people In- 
dustrial Arts is associated only with 
work in woods. Activities of Indus- 
trial Arts need not necessarily be re- 
stricted to the field of woodwork. 


Metalwork, electrical construction, 
graphic arts, ceramics, concrete and 
Keene cement, motor mechanics, 


leatherwork, plastics and drafting offer 
almost unlimited possibilities for cre- 
ative constructive expression. People 
in all occupations are turning to ma- 
nipulative work with tools and mater- 
ials as a means of recreation during 
their leisure time. The home craft 
movement is growing stronger. The 
skills and knowledges obtained in 
Industrial Arts can contribute toward 
making this outlet for work a greater 
source of enjoyment. 


Home Workshops 


The home workshop movement has 
developed rapidly in recent years. In 
various parts of the country, men and 


+ 
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boys are setting up workshops in order 
to carry on some construction hobby of 
interest to them. The shop and equip- 
ment may range from a few old dis- 
carded hand tools and a place to work 
in some out-of-the-way place in the 
garage, barn, or basement to a room 
well equipped with the lastest obtain- 
able hand and power tools. In the last 
few years, some manufacturers of power 
machinery have developed and per- 
fected small woodworking and metal- 
working machines which are well 
suited to the home shop. Many home 
craftsmen, in their desire to increase 
the variety of their products, have 
placed some of these machines in their 
shops. Regardless of what the equip- 
ment may be, the fundamental purpose 
of each craftsman is the same, to ob- 
tain the greatest enjoyment and recrea- 
tion possible from his shop. 
W oodworking 

Despite the fact that this age is 
supposed to be one of steel, wood con- 
tinues to be one of the popular med- 
iums in which handicraftsmen work. 
Whether the worker be a beginner, or 
a highly-skilled artisan, there is a wide 
variety of projects and activities on all 
levels in the field of woodworking 
which may provide a challenge and an 
Opportunity for successful completion. 
Activities and projects may range all 
the way from simple kite-making and 
coping-saw work to the reproduction 
of period furniture, woodcarving, and 
wood picture making. 

Some of the devotees of the home 
workshop get their enjoyment out of 
making cabinets and built-in furniture 
that they can use in remodelling their 


homes. Others build furniture for the 
home and garden. There are those 
who limit their activities to novelties, 
games, puzzles, and toys. Some who 
are interested in sports make their own 


fishing rods, gun cases, and archery © 


equipment. Wood turning, wood carv- 
ing, wood inlaying and whittling make 
leisure moments altogether too short 
for many. For those who like to work 
in veneers, wood picture-making offers 
Opportunities for creative expression. 

Boatcraft activities occupy the spare 
moments of numerous home craftsmen. 
Kayaks, canoes, rowboats, sailboats, 
outboard motorboats, and power cruis- 
ers become realities in many home 
workshops. Nothing seems too difficult 
so long as the opening is large enough 
to permit removal of the craft when 
the spring sun grows warm. There are 
those who prefer to do their cruising 
on land. Not every automobile trailer 
we meet on the highway was manu- 
factured in a production plant. Many 
had their parts made in the home 
workshop and were assembled in the 
back yard. 

The fad to collect antique and old 
furniture has rolled across the country 
in successive waves. True joy of 
ownership comes to him who has dis- 
covered some discarded family heir- 
loom and breathed new life into it 
through patient hours spent in repair- 
ing, refinishing, and upholstering. The 
thrill of exploration and discovery is 
denied to those who look only in the 
salesrooms of dealers. 

Model-Making 

Work of Industrial Arts nature may 

also find its outlet in model-making. 
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If the number of magazines devoted 
to model-making can be considered 
any guide, there must be several thou- 
sand people following this interesting 
hobby. Several of these magazines are 
devoted almost exclusively to model 
locomotives and trains. No doubt, 
there are people in Normal who are 
are not aware of the fact that the busi- 
ness of one man in the town is manu- 
facturing off-size screws and parts for 
model makers. In this man’s shop are 
to be found two large working models 
of locomotives, one of which was ex- 
hibited at the last Chicago World’s 
Fair. 

The making of Napoleonic coaches 
has occupied the spare time of some 
boys of junior and senior high school 
age, and others somewhat older. The 
building of model ships appears to 
furnish no end of pleasure to persons 
of all ages. The writer has in his home 
a model four-masted Norwegian bark, 
built by a man in his eighty-fifth year. 
A hobby that can endure must possess 
merit. Other homes have their Spanish 
galleons and their brigs. 

There are those who wish more 
action from their model boats than 
sailing on the fireplace mantle. If peo- 
ple will visit the lake at Central Park 
some Sunday afternoon this summer 
when they are in New York for the 
fair, they will find that men as well 
as boys enjoy sailing boats they have 
made. Small boats powered with elec- 
tric motors and other devices often 
take the place of sailboats. 

The making of model gliders and 
airplanes long ago reached business 
proportions. Several firms have kits on 


the market. The mere assembling of 
these kits does not present the best 
educational possibilities, but it does in- 
dicate the extent to which boys are 
interested in this activity. Internal com- 
bustion engines are used in some of 
the flying models. Two years ago, two 
University High School boys designed 
and built parts for an engine for one 
of their flying models. 


Metalworking 


Metalwork like woodwork provides 
a variety of activities that prove of 
interest to the home craftsman. To 
one who finds enjoyment in precision 
work, the engine lathe provides a 
wealth of opportunities. Tool manu- 
facturers have several inexpensive small 
lathes suitable for home workshops on 
the market today. Wrought iron work 
can readily be done in the home work- 
shop with limited equipment. Art 
metal work and novelty jewelry mak- 
ing require but slight investment in 
order to provide excellent opportunity 
for design and self expression. Plates 
and other articles may be made by 
beating into moulds, raising over 
stakes, or by spinning on wooden 
forms. Surfaces of these articles can be 
decorated by planishing, piercing, 
chasing, or etching. Copper, brass, 
pewter, tin, and various soft alloys 
make suitable media for the home 
craftsman. Moulding and casting of 
soft metals also offer many possibilities 
to the home metalworker. 

The making of novelty jewelry can 
prove an interesting pastime for many. 
The recent development of various 
plastics has further increased the va- 
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riety of articles that can be made from 
inexpensive materials. The average 
person will derive as much pleasure 
in working with these materials as he 
would if he were working with gold 
and platinum. However, a friend of 
mine had a real thrill out of making 
the platinum engagement and wedding 
rings that he presented to the lady of 
his choice. 


Graphic Arts 


The field of graphic arts can also 
make a number of contributions to the 
recreational opportunities of Industrial 
Arts. Printing, with its accompanying 
activities, is fascinating to some indivi- 
duals. Others prefer to work in the 
area of illustrations, linoleum cuts, 
wood cuts, dry point engraving, zinc 
and copper plate etching. Out of the 
activities with these processes come 
Christmas cards and other small gifts 
very much appreciated friends. Pho- 
tography has its long list of ardent 
amateur followers, and may well be 
classed in the graphic arts group. Book- 
binding can be an interesting as well 
as a very much worthwhile activity. 
Books are continually in need of re- 
binding if they receive any amount of 
use. Copies of pamphlets and maga- 
zines are more usable and less likely to 
become lost if they are bound. Leather 
work combines very well with book- 
binding for covers to books which have 
exceptional value and importance to 
the owner. Some may wish to make all 
the activities related to the graphic arts 
a hobby in the same manner as Dard 
Hunter who is author, paper maker, 
printer, illustrator, and bookbinder. 


Electrical Construction 


Electrical construction is another In- 
dustrial Arts activity that provides the 
amateur an area for exploration and 
experimentation. People are getting 
enjoyment out of building electric 
grills, toasters, soldering coppers, toy 
motors, magnets and various electrical 
devices. Some, more confident than 
others, like to rewind motors, build 
radio receiving sets and transmitting 
sets. There are still plenty of “hams” 
who frequent the air. 

The extent of the activities in the 
field of Industrial Arts can be only 
briefly sketched within the short space 
of this article. In fact, many will of 
necessity have to be omitted. Some of 
the other possibilities which might be 
commented on are activities in ce- 
ramics, working in clay, concrete and 


_ Keene Cement. Indian craft work al- 


ways attracts attention among summer 
campers. 


Hollywood Hobbies 


Prominent or well-known people en- 
joy working in activities with an In- 
dustrials Arts background as well as 
John Amateur Citizen does. Seth 
Parker likes to build furniture. Walter 
Chrysler has his well-equipped ma- 
chine shops. Paul Gerard Smith, gag- 
man of Hollywood, has a well-equip- 
ped shop where he likes to tinker with 
tools. John Barrymore builds models 
of old Spanish galleons in his spare 
time. Jackie Cooper constructs minia- 
ture airplanes. Andy Devine built 
some of the furnishings for his home. 
Robert Montgomery and James Cagney 
carve and work in wood. Lionel Barry- 
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more makes copper etchings and Clark 
Gable is an expert gunsmith. Rod Le 
Rocque is probably Hollywood’s most 
versatile craftsman. He is a skilled 
mechanic and woodworker, an artist in 
photography and an expert model- 
maker. A check of some of the other 
screen celebrities will show people in- 
terested in making model yachts, wood- 
carvings and inlays, wood cuts, bronze 
castings and wrought iron ornaments. 

So many people in various occupa- 
tions are deriving worthwhile values 
and wholesome enjoyment from manip- 
ulative work in the handicrafts that 
persons interested in the arts can easily 
agree with John Erskine when he says, 
“Our whole prejudice against the crafts 
and against manual work is foolish in 
the extreme.” 

So far an attempt has been made to 
indicate only the personal satisfactions 
which may come from manipulative 
work in materials. Di. Ernst Harms 
implies that working with the hands 
can also have a wholesome influence 
upon human nature. He states that 
handicraft “should be a serious social 
principle which could contribute much 
toward regaining the social equivalence 
we have lost under the unsound and 
unbalanced technocratic system of 


modern society.”* It is his opinion 
that “real intercourse with the ma- 
terials in our life-world . . . gives a 
sounder relationship to the whole of 
the civilized world than does mere 
second-hand reading.” 

Handicrafts do offer rich recrea- 
tional opportunities; however, Marsh* 
suggests three rules which should gov- 
ern the selection of craft activities if 
they are to give maximum opportunity 
for growth and development. 

1. No copying or tracing of designs. 

2. No assembling—putting together 
ready-cut pieces of materials. 

3. No imitation. 

Self expression is important but it is 
not enough. People need direction and 
guidance or they may otherwise express 
themselves badly. Industrial Arts 
teachers have an opportunity in their 
school shops to teach “pupils to do 
better those worthwhile things they 
will do anyway.” 


2Dr. Ernst Harms, “Handicrafts and 
Recreation,” Recreation, Vol. 31 (July, 
1937), p. 243. 


3C. Marsh, “To Transcend Himself,” 
Recreation, Vol. 29 (February, 1936), 
pp. 555-556. 
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Recreational Possibilities of History 


HELEN MARSHALL* 


ve introduction to history does 

not always reveal its recreational 
possibilities. Like many people, the 
subject bears acquaintance and grows 
in charm and fascination through years 
of association. Many students go 
through high school and college with- 
out being aware of the pleasure, enrich- 
ment, and relaxation that this type of 
reading affords; they miss the joy that 
comes from intimate knowledge of the 
great of all times: Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Napo- 
leon, Caesar, Cromwell, Goethe, Kant, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Lincoln. It does 
not matter that some of these were 
rakes as well as philosophers; each left 
his mark upon the age in which he 
lived and bequeathed some golden 
thoughts to posterity. 

What a relief from the tension of a 
busy life, and from the whir and hum- 
drum of a machine age to slip away 
and settle down for an hour or two 
with Plato and perhaps wrest anew 
some rejuvenating message from the 
“oracle at Delphi,” or to stroll calmly 
about Walden Road with Thoreau and 
Emerson, or to drop in on the 
Women’s Rights Convention at Seneca 
Falls, New York, in 1848. It is quite 
as diverting as bridge and much more 
stimulating than solitaire. A comfort- 
able chair, one’s imagination, and a 
copy of Gottschalk’s French Revolu- 


*Assistant Professor of Social Science. 


tion offer an admirable substitute for a 
movie and incidentally an excellent 
background for a production such as 
Marie Antoinette, or The Tale of Two 
Cities. Costumes, court ceremonials, 
scenery take on new and better tone 
when the audience has been previously 
inducted into the setting. 

Nor is history so dull as its sopho- 
moric critics were once wont to pro- 
nounce it. There is history written to 
suit every interest, bent ‘and whim. 
In addition to those works which at- 
tempt to give a broad overview and 
perspective of the period, one may read 
about the Civil War from any angle: 
military, political, humanitarian, con- 
stitutional, social, economic. The new 
history is being written with a depth 
of understanding and an appreciation 
and mastery of literary technique that - 
make Van Wyck Brook’s Flowering of 
New England, Marquis James’ Andrew 
Jackson, and the pageant of American 
Civilization as unfolded by Charles 
and Mary Beard, continue to rival some 
of the best sellers in modern fiction. 
Sidney Bradshaw Fay’s Origins of the 
World tells a story as moving as 
Journey's End and as intriguing as an 
S. S. VanDine novel, withal it is 
documented and has its materials 
weighed and evaluated with all the 
passion of a true scholar. Jonathan 
Daniels’ Southerner Discovers the 
South gives a better and less profane 
picture of the share-cropper and the 
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poor white below the Mason Dixon 
line than does Tobacco Road. 


History and biography may compen- 
sate in a generous way for lack of 
travel as well as for a need of friend- 
ships. A lighthouse keeper who had 
spent the major part of forty years 
on a solitary wind swept island was 
asked if he ever became despondent or 
lonely. He pointed to his books, well 
worn editions of Boswell, Prescott, and 
Macaulay. ‘With all those friends, 
and all those places to see,—Mexico, 
Peru, England? Never!” 


Travel, in itself recreational, is en- 
hanced by historical background, which 
is almost indispensible to foreign 
travel. Visits to shrines within a day’s 
ride, such as New Salem State Park, 
Starved Rock, Jubilee College, Fort 
Chartres, delightful in themselves, take 
on new meaning when one goes pre- 
pared to relive scenes from the past. 
New Salem with its score or more of 


cabins, paths, and trees, affords not 
only fresh air and exercise but also an 
opportunity for a deeper appreciation 
of a great American and his too fre- 
quently exploited romance with Ann 
Rutledge. A visit to Springfield and 
the house on Jackson and Eighth Street 
must always conjure a picture of the 
grand levee on February 10, 1861, 
when the President-elect and Mary 
Todd Lincoln bade farewell to Spring- 
field. 

Because of its faculty to transport 
the individual to a different environ- 
ment and to provide variety of thought 
and to relieve emotional tension, his- 
tory possesses rare recreational possi- 
bilities. One may read history for 
pleasure as well as for culture. Woe 
to the uninspired teacher who drills 
and drills and teaches so thoroughly 
and painstakingly as to satiate the 
curiosity of students and damn the 
subject forever. History affords inspi- 
ration for youth, solace for age. 


Recreational Values of 
Extra-curricular Activities 


HOSE SCHOOL activities in which 

satisfactory participation is rec- 
ognized by the granting of credit to- 
ward graduation from the school are 
called “curricular activities,” while all 
of those school activities which do not 
offer credit toward graduation are 
usually designated by the term “‘extra- 


*Associate Professor of Education. 


Victor M. Houston* 


curricular activities.” There is, how- 
ever, a more significant distinction. 
The school offers the so-called curricu- 
lar activities because of tradition, the 
domination of accrediting agencies, 
and pupils’ “needs.” (It is interesting 
to note that pupils’ “needs” are al- 
ways what adults assume them to be, 
rather than what pupils say their needs 
are.) Extra-curricular activities, on 
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the other hand, arise from pupils’ in- 
terests, which may in reality consti- 
tute their needs. The high-school stu- 
dent may participate in curricular ac- 
tivities because of administrative re- 
quirements, pressure from family or 
friends, or any one of many other co- 
ercive reasons. He may participate in 
curricular activities even through 
choice but it is almost always safe to 
assume that he participates in extra- 
curricular activities solely because he 
wants to do so. 

All school activities are presumably 
educative. It is a well-known fact, 
however, that many factors other than 
students’ interests determine curricular 
content. While extra-curricular activ- 
ities do not ignore social demands, 
they have their origin in, secure their 
chief motivation from, and exist pri- 
marily for, the satisfaction of pupils’ 
interests. 

Extra-curricular activities cover an 
extremely wide range, represented by 
the alphabetical range from airplane 
club to zoology club. The range of 
interests encompassed by extra-curric- 
ular activities is even wider than the 
alphabetical range. It includes all pu- 
pil-initiated activities from hiking 
clubs, which demand little in addition 
to the powers of locomotion, to those 
intellectual and creative interests which 
are furthered by science clubs, art 
clubs, geology clubs, and creative writ- 
ing clubs. In these latter clubs, though 
much work of a higher intellectual 
nature is done, it is not difficult work 
because the pupil is participating in 
these activities only because he wants to. 
These activities hold deep satisfaction 


for the intellectually bright, yet at the 
same time they hold some appeal for 
the dull. They encourage inventive- 
ness, creativeness, and originality, but 
they also, include activities which 
would appeal to the youngster who has 
only manipulative skill. Thus, it is pos- 
sible to provide for a range of differ- 
ences much wider than can be provided 
for by the traditional classwork of the 
school. 

Extra-curricular activities exist in 
order to serve many worthy purposes, 
among which are the following: 

1. To provide opportunities for 
some students to pursue further certain 
interests which have been aroused by 
curricular activities. 

2. To provide opportunities for stu- 
dents to pursue interests aroused out- 
side of curricular activities, and which 
curricular activities do not help to 
satisfy. 

3. To provide emotional satisfaction, 
i.e., the thrill of success. 

4. To provide a situation where one © 
may express his own originality with- 
out coercion or restraint. 

If recreation means “the act of mak- 
ing over,” then all well-sponsored ex- 
tra-curricular activities have recreational 
value because they provide opportun- 
ities for one to do the things which 
seem to him to be important, and he 
pursues them only because he wants 
to. One who views education as a 
means of preparing the pupil “to do 
better the desirable things he is likely 
to do anyway” is led inevitably to the 
conclusion that the recreational values 
of extra-curricular activities constitute 
their chief reason for existence. 
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Forthcoming Campus Activities 


The University High School Bacca- 


laureate services will be held on Sun- . 


day, May 28, at 4 P.M., in Capen Audi- 
torium. The sermon will be delivered 
by Rev. L. A. Ellison of Normal. 


The Baccalaureate services of Illinois 
State Normal University have been ar- 
ranged for Sunday, June 4, in Capen 
Auditorium, at 3:30 P.M. The address 
will be delivered by Dr. C. E. Wild- 
man, President of DePauw University. 


The University High School Com- 
mencement services will be held on 
June 2, at 8:15 P.M. in Capen Audi- 
torium. Class night will be held on 
May 31, at 8:00 P.M., also in Capen 
Auditorium. The annual Commence- 
ment exercises for Illinois State Nor- 
mal University are scheduled for Mon- 
day afternoon, June 5, in the campus 
amphitheater, at 3:00 P.M. The Com- 
mencement address will be delivered 
by Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor of 
the Journal of the National Education 
Association. 


On June 4, the class reunions of the 
Alumni will be held in Old Main, at 
9:30 A.M. The annual Alumni Lunch- 
eon will be held on Monday, June 5, 
at 11:30 A.M., in Fell Hall. 


Registration for the annual eight 
weeks summer session will be held on 
Monday, June 12. Classes will begin 


the following day and will close Fri- 
day, August 4. 


The Educational Conference and Ex- 
hibit will be held at Normal University 
on July 18, 19, and 20. The Confer- 
ence theme this year is ‘‘Personnel in 
Public Education,” which should make 
a strong appeal to teachers, adminis- 
trators, and parents in Illinois. As in 
previous summers, a notable group of 
speakers will come to the campus to 
bring interesting phases of the gen- 
eral conference theme. 


A Parent-Teacher Association con- 
ference will also be held in connection 
with the annual summer Conference. 


The Annual Freshman Week at Illi- 
nois State Normal University will open 
on Monday, September 11. Registra- 
tion for the fall session will be on 
Thursday and Friday, September 14 
and 15, with classes starting on Mon- 
day, September 18. 


The Annual Homecoming will be 
held on the campus of Normal Univer- 
sity on Friday and Saturday, October 
27 and 28. 


The Seventh Annual Round-Up of 
School Administrators of Central Illi- 
nois will be held on the campus of 
Illinois State Normal University on 
Saturday, December 2, at 10 a.M. Ad- 
ministrators are urged to reserve this 
date for the annual meeting. 
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Faculty Publications 


The Illinois Citizen. By Richard G. 
Browne anl Irving F. Pearson. New 
York: MacMillan Company, 1939. 
A timely and commendable 

civics text for junior high schools 
has just been published. It was written 
by Prof. Richard G. Browne of Nor- 
mal and Irving F. Pearson, Executive 
Secretary of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation. The text, entitled The I/li- 
nois Citizen, offers suitable material 
for the education of young citizens of 
Illinois. The authors have successfully 
integrated the study of the history, ge- 
ography, and government of Illinois. 

The book is rich in quality and 
quantity of material, partly because of 
the style, which is direct, pithy, and 
clear. Short sentences expressing a 
clear concept are the rule. 

At the end of each chapter is much 
important supplementary material to 
aid the pupil and teacher. This is in 
the form of the usual well-selected ref- 
erences, a list of problems in the form 
of questions that serve as a stimulus 
for review and summarizing, suggested 
activities for the pupil or class as a 
whole, and a group of well-selected 
facts representing the minimum infor- 
mation a pupil should master. The 
activities suggested should lead to a 
definite knowledge of a functioning 
democracy. The problems and ques- 
tions indicate to the pupil the outcomes 


desired from a study of the chapter 
and permit self-appraisal in the mastery 
of essentials. 

Distinctive features of the book are 
neted in the pictures, mostly typical 
Illinois scenes and in the emphasis 
upon good citizenship, gained through 
participation in a functioning govern- 
ment and not from a study of the 
forms of government. Other character- 
istics of the text are the presentation 
of topics of immediate importance, 
such as safety, health, problems of 
public finance and the young citizen in 
the school and community. The 
writers are Illinois people writing for 
pupils in Illinois schools of the present. 
They do not make excuses for democ- 
racy or the inefficiency of our govern- 
ment but point out the way toward 
successful development of our demo- 
cratic government. 

The authors certainly succeeded in 
their aim to bring to the young citizens 
of Illinois an appreciation of the inter- 
esting and significant history of our 
state. The knowledge of the geograph- 
ical factors in the state’s development 
and the place of our state and its citi- 
zens in the government of the nation 
and the community of nations are well 
outlined. 

An analysis of the chapter topics 
shows about one-sixth of the material 
dealing with the Federal government; 
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about one-third with the State govern- 
ment, and most of the latter dealing 
with the historical development of the 
state; and over one-fifth of the book 
with the local communities. More than 
the usual emphasis is placed upon dis- 
cussions of problems of children living 
together at school, in the family, and 
in the community. 

It is noteworthy that this book 
stresses the problems of school organi- 
zation and finance in the local district, 
community, and divisions of local gov- 
ernment. 

It is only through a careful reading 
of the entire book that one gets the 
writers’ enthusiasm for the great num- 
ber of pertinent and interesting facts 
about our modern problems. The 
authors carefully avoid the pitfall of 
leaving children with the idea of frus- 
tration and contempt for an inefficient 
government. Rather, they direct the 
young citizen into activities which will 
leave an everlasting respect for our 
democratic institutions, and, what is 
most needed in America today, a pas- 
sionate desire in the citizen to assume 
responsibilities and participate in the 
democratic privileges of our country. 

CLARENCE ORR 


Living With Others. By John A. 
Kinneman and Robert S. Ellwood. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1939. 


— newest, and, in my judgment, 

the best book in the field of high 
school sociology has just been pub- 
lished under the authorship of John A. 
Kinneman and Robert S. Ellwood of 


the Illinois State Normal University 
faculty. The title, Living With Others, 
suggests at the outset the constructive 
and utilitarian aspects of the book. 

The emphasis throughout is upon 
social institutions rather than upon an 
abstract and theoretical study of society 
at the one extreme, or a study of con- 
temporary social problems at the other. 
The institutions selected for careful 
examination are: the community, the 
family, the state, public opinion, indus- 
try, the school, and the church. A con- 
siderable amount of space is devoted 
to social problems which arise out of 
the functioning of these seven basic 
institutions, but the entire approach 
conforms to the institutional concept, 
which is rapidly being accepted in all 
of the social studies. 

The book includes one hundred and 
fifty excellent illustrations, including 
photographs, charts, and a liberal 
sprinkling of newspaper cartoons. This 
illustrative material has its value greatly 
enhanced by the pertinent and thought- 
ful questions used in connection with 
each illustration. Another feature is 
that each of the twenty-one chapters is 
introduced by a short preview, which, 
in turn, is closely integrated with the 
excellent pedagogical aids appearing at 
the end of each chapter. There is also 
a short library list which is admirably 
adapted for medium-sized high schools. 
The references fcr pupils follow this 
list closely. There are also references 
for additional reading for the teacher. 

Within this book the treatment of 
all contemporary institutions is ade- 
quate and in some cases notable. In 
the latter category, one would wish to 
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mention the excellent and comprehen- 
sive treatment of the Negro, the for- 
eign-born, democracy, and nationalism. 
Nowhere in the field of high school 
textbooks is the problem of nationalism 
so succinctly discussed. 

One difficulty in the institutional 
approach is that in the treating of 
social problems there is danger of over- 
lapping. The authors have carefully 
avoided this type of repetition and 
have met the difficulty with consider- 
able skill. One advantage of the in- 
stitutional approach is that it is pos- 
sible to make the entire tone of the 
book constructive and hopeful. This 
the authors have done most success- 
fully. Such pathological conditions as 
suicide, emotional maladjustments, 
poverty, and the like, need not be 


emphasized in a study of social institu- 
tions. Consequently, the student 
throughout the book is led into the 
more pleasant and constructive aspects 


of social life. Though this approach _ 


might ordinarly fall somewhat short 
in stressing personal and individual 
adjustments to social life, the authors 
have compensated for this possibility 
by the splendidly informal tone of the 
book and the fine personal appeal in 
the questions. 

The preface states that “during re- 
cent years there has been a decided 
increase in the number of American 
schools offering courses in sociology.” 
One may confidently predict that the 
publication of this book will greatly 
strengthen this trend. 

RICHARD G. BROWNE 
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Faculty 


Commencement addresses will be 
given on May 24, 25, and 29 at 
Congerville, Auburn, and Cheyney- 
ville, by CLARENCE OrR, associate pro- 
fessor of social science. 

On May 18, Dr. HELEN E. MaRsH- 
ALL, assistant professor of social 
science, addressed the Delta Kappa 
Gamma dinner at Springfield on the 
subject, ‘Pioneer Women Educators of 
Illinois.” 

“Behavior Problems in Young Chil- 
dren” was the subject discussed by Dr. 
Rose E. PARKER, associate professor 
of education, at the Roxanna Mothers’ 
Club on May 3. 

Dr. H. O. LATHROP, Head of the 
Geography Department, addressed the 
State Academy of Science at Spring- 
field, May 5, on the subject, “A Day 
of Tornadoes.” 

Recently, W. I. DEWEEs, assistant 
professor of agriculture, addressed, 
guests at the Maroa Fathers and Sons 
Banquet on the subject, “The March 
of Time in Agriculture.” 

Miss EDNA M. GUEFFROY, assistant 
professor of geography, spoke before 
the Springfield I. S. N. U. Club, March 
31. Her subject was “Hawaii.” 

Dr. MARGARET Cooper, Director 
of the Division of Elementary Educa- 
tion, was the principal speaker at the 


‘Professional Actinties of the 


“Back to Campus Day” of the kinder- 
garten-primary graduates of the Uni- 
versity on May 20. 


Dr. Curis A. DE YOuNG, Head of 
the Department of Education, pre- 
sented a talk entitled “The Nether- 
lands,” at the Bloomington Kiwanis 
Club and the Joliet Illinois State Nor- 
mal University Alumni Club on March 
23 and May 8, respectively. ‘“Charac- 
ter Education” was Dr. De Young’s 
subject, March 3, before the Tremont 
Women’s Club. Dr. De Young will 
teach in the graduate school of the 
University of Wisconsin this summer 
and will address the Annual Summer 
Session Conference there on “Budget- 
ing in the Public Schools.” 


Dr. R. W. FAIRCHILD, President of 
the University, was chairman of the 
committee on Standards and Surveys 
of the American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges, which met in New York 
City on April 23, 25, and 26. Re- 
cently, Dr. Fairchild was honored by 
Northwestern University alumni in be- 
ing presented the Alumni Award of 
Merit. 


KENYON §S. FLETCHER, assistant 
professor of industrial arts, talked be- 
fore the practical arts section of the 
Southwestern Division of the Illinois 
Education Association at East St. Louis, 
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on March 31. His subject was “In- 
dustrial Arts: Its Interpretation in IIl- 
inois.” On April 10, Mr. Fletcher 
addressed the Tremont Parent-Teacher 
Association, speaking on “The Other 
Story of a Book.” 

Dr. W. R. LUECK, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, addressed an audi- 
ence at Weldon, May 25, on the sub- 
ject, “Some Things to Consider at 
Commencement Time.” 


H. W. PEITHMAN, assistant pro- 
fessor of music, directed the Henry 
County Music Festival at Kewanee on 
April 12. Three hundred school chil- 
dren participated in the chorus. 


In April, Arthur Williams, Director 
of the Division of Commerce Educa- 
tion, participated in the consumer edu- 
cation conference at Missouri Univer- 
sity, Columbia, Missouri. 


Dr. CHARLES E, DeEcKER, Director 
of the Divison of Secondary Education, 
presented four addresses at the Green 
County Teachers Institute at Carroll- 
ton on March 2 and 3. In the April 
issue of the Junior College Journal 
Dr. Decker presents a study of the cur- 
tricular offerings in the five public 
junior college in Illinois, outside of 
the city of Chicago. 


“Scientific Crime Detection” was the 
subject of an address presented before 
the Illinois State Normal University 
Club at Ottawa, on May 5, by Dr. 
R. U. Gooding, associate professor of 
chemistry. 


An article on “The Increasing Em- 
phasis on Group Discussion” by Dr. 
FRED S. SORRENSON, associate profes- 


sor of speech, appeared in the April 
15 issue of the Illinois Speech News. 
On March 19, Dr. Sorrenson spoke 
before an audience of men at Oglesby 
on the subject, ‘Men and the Church.” 

Dr. H. A. PETERSON, Head of the 
Department of Psychology, recently 
presented a talk on advertising before 
a group of people interested in school 
publications. 


FLoyp T. Director of 
Integration, addressed the Peoria City 
Teachers Association, March 16, an 
“Pensions and the Retirement System 
for Illinois Teachers.” On May 26, 
he presented the commencement ad- 
dress at the Armington High School. 

In Springfield on April 14, Miss 
ETHEL GERTRUDE STEPHENS, assistant 
profesor of history, addressed the IlIli- 
nois convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women on the 
subject, ‘National Legislative Program 
of the A. A. U. W.” 

Rosert S. ELLWoob, assistant pro- . 
fessor of the teaching of social science, 
was recently chosen editor of the J/li- 
nois Social Studies Teacher, a quarterly 
journal published by the Illinois Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. On April 
15, Mr. Ellwood addressed the Council 
meeting at Carbondale on “The Unit 
Assignment in the Social Studies.” 
Four days later, he addressed the Chi- 
cago Council on “Social Studies Inte- 
gration.” 

Vocational opportunities for women 
trained in home economics have been 
discussed at guidance conferences at 
Princeton, April 11, Normal, April 17, 
and Milford, April 25, by Miss FRAN- 
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ces ConkKEY, Director of the Division 
of Home Economics Education. 

Dr. ANNA L. KEATON, assistant 
dean of women, spoke on “Parent- 
hood in a Democratic Education’ on 
March 13, before the Danvers Parent- 
Teachers Association. 


“Undemocratic Trends in America” 
was the subject discussed by Dr. F. 
RUSSELL GLASENER, assistant profes- 
sor of economics, at the Optimist Club 
at Lexington, on May 5. 

C. N. MILLs, professor of mathe- 
matics, spoke before the Illinois section 
of the American Mathematical Asso- 
ciation at Galesburg, May 12. His sub- 
ject was “Certain Properties of Statis- 
tical Elements.” 

Miss EsTHER VINSON, associate pro- 
fessor of English, was the speaker at 
the April 3 meeting of the Pontiac 
I. S. N. U. Alumni Club. She used 
her popular talk, “When Is a Book 
Immoral ?” 

On May 19, G. M. PALMER, profes- 
sor of English, presented a radio 
review of Clarence Street's book, 
“Union Now.” Mr. Palmer knew the 
author as a student in Montana Univer- 
sity and has followed his development 
with interest. 


R. W. FOGLER, assistant professor 
of chemistry, discussed the consumer 
chemistry work in the University High 
School at the Illinois Chemistry Teach- 
ers Association in Rock Island on April 
1. This summer Mr. Fogler will direct 
the science program of the Progres- 
sive Education Work Shop at the 
Colorado College of Education at 
Greeley. 


L. W. Hacker, Director of the 
Division of Rural Education, discussed 
the Illinois Curriculum Guide at the 
Bloomington Principals’ Club, on 
May 9. 


Dr. RICHARD G. BROWNE, associate 
professor of social science, spoke on 
“Government Service” at the Pana 
Guidance Conference, on March 27. 
Dr. Browne has spoken recently con- 
cerning England before the American 
Association of University Women at 
Joliet, and before the Taylorville and 
Lincoln Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity Alumni Clubs. On May 11, Dr. 
Browne discussed current events at the 
Champaign I. S. N. U. Club. 


E. G. STRUCK, assistant professor 
of physical education, was the princi- 
pal speaker at the Stanford High 
School athletic banquet last April. 


Miss HARRIET BERNINGER, assistant 
professor of education, discussed ‘The 
Recreational and Cultural Opportuni- 
ties in the City of Honolulu” before a 
north-side literary club in Chicago 
during the Easter vacation. 


The recent school exhibit at Anchor 
was judged by Miss WANETA SEDG- 
WICK, instructor and supervisor of 
student teaching at the Walker School. 

Miss ETHEL M. Burris, assistant 
professor of education, discussed read- 
ing methods and materials, May 20, at 
a section of the kindergarten-primary 
“Back-to-Campus” Meetings. 


A radio address on “Science in 
Visual Education” was presented by 
C. L. Cross, associate professor of 
physics, on April 24. 
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Miss Neva McDavirt, assistant 
professor of geography, presented a 
radio talk this May on “Planting to 
Suit the Environment.” She also spoke 
on the subject of “Starved Rock” be- 
fore the young peoples’ organization of 
the Bloomington Methodist Church. 

Miss RUTH STROUD, assistant pro- 
fessor of the teaching of English, has 
contributed two articles to the bulletin 
of the Library-English Committee at 
the University of Illinois. 

Dr. ERNEsT M. R. LAMKEY, Head 
of the Department of Biological Sci- 
ence, was chairman of the Botany Sec- 
tion of the Illinois Academy of Science, 
meeting at Springfield on May 5 and 
6. On April 4, Dr. Lamkey gave a 
talk, ‘Made to Order by Science,” at 
the Towanda High School. 

Dr. L. W. MILLER, assistant profes- 
sor of biology, addressed an adult 
group at Funk’s Grove School, March 
9, on the subject, ‘Edible and Poison- 
ous Mushmooms.” 

R. H. LinKINs, dean of men, pre- 
sented two off-campus talks in April. 
At Shelbyville, before the Women’s 
Club, he spoke on “Conservation of 
Our Native Plants”; and at the local 
College Alumni Club he used the sub- 
ject, “A Practical Aspect of Biology.” 

Miss Mary D. WEBB, assistant pro- 
fessor of the teaching of commerce, 
will be a member of a panel discus- 
sion group at the Department of Busi- 
ness of the National Education Asso- 
ciation meeting in San Francisco in 
July. The discussion is to be on teacher 
education and in-service training. 


JOHN E. FRALEY, assistant professor 


of biology, presented a talk on 
“Yellowstone National Park” at the 
Wapella Parent-Teachers Association 
on May 10. 


Howarp J. Hancock, director of . 


athletics, has addressed four high 
school athletic banquets recently,— 
Ridge Farm, Mahomet, Oakwood, and 
Anchor. On April 1, Coach Hancock 
spoke on athletics at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University at the meeting of the 
Chicago I. S. N. U. Club. 

Miss WINIFRED BALLY, instructor 
in physical education, talked on the 
subject, “Supervision of Physical Edu- 
cation” at a state meeting of super- 
visors held at Macomb on March 10. 

RALPH W. PRINGLE, emeritus pro- 
fessor of education, presented a paper, 
“Psychological Functioning of the 
Endocrine Glands,”’ at a recent meet- 
ing of the Psychology-Education Sec- 
tion of the Academy of Science. 


JosePH T. CoGDAL, assistant profes- 


sor of physical education, addressed. 
guests at the Fisher High School ath- 


letic banquet, April 13, on the. sub- 
ject “Modern Trends in Basketball.” 
On May 1, Mr. Cogdal talked on 
“Thirty Years of Basketball” at the 
Hammond High School athletic ban- 
quet. 

CHARLES A. HARPER, associate pro- 
fessor of history, is a member of the 
American Association of Teachers 
Colleges committee for the celebration 
of “A Century of Public Teacher 
Education.” In this connection, Mr. 
Harper has written a booklet, One 
Hundred Years of Public Teacher Edu- 
cation, which will be published by the 
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National Education Association this 
July. The March issue of Education 
contains an article by Mr. Harper on 
the subject, ‘“‘Education’s Responsibility 
Toward Democracy.” 


On April 25, Miss THELMA FORCE, 
assistant professor of education, ad- 
dressed McLean county rural teachers 
on “Using the New Curriculum 
Guide.” 

Dr. Francis W. HIBLER, associate 
professor of psychology, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual banquet of 
the Illinois Association of Student 
Councils, held at Peoria on March 31. 
His subject was “The Job of the Stu- 
dent Council.” “Why Scholarship?” 
was the subject of an address by Dr. 
Hibler at the honor convocation of the 
LaSalle-Peru Junior College on May 9. 


Dr. STANLEY S. MARZOLF, assistant 
professor of psychology, was the 
speaker at the Personnel and Guidance 
meeting of the Illinois Vocational 
Association in Moline, on April 15. 
He talked on “Guidance versus Voca- 
tional Education.” 


Dr. Victor M. Houston, associate 
professor of education, described the 
guidance functions of industrial educa- 
tion at a meeting of the Illinois Voca- 
tional Association in Moline, on April 
15. The same day, Dr. Houston was 


the speaker at the Illinois State Normal 
University Alumni breakfast which 
was held in connection with the voca- 
tional convention. 

Members of the Art Department 
were busily engaged in giving gallery 
talks during the Central Illinois Art 
Exposition which was held at the Con- 
sistory Temple in Bloomington, March 
19 to April 9. Miss ALICE OGLE’s 
talk was entitled “How to See an Ex- 
hibit.” Miss MARION MILLER talked 
on “Movements in Traditional Art.” 
Miss CAMILLE MONTGOMERY, MISS 
MARION ALLEN, and Miss GLADYS 
BARTLE also participated in helping 
thousands of central Illinois people 
appreciate the extraordinary collection 
of paintings. 

On March 27, Miss DorotTHy HIN- 
MAN, assistant professor of English, 
spoke before the women’s club of 
Sandwich on “Children’s Books in the 
Public Library.” The talk was pre- 
sented to aid in securing a library tax. 

Miss GLapys TIPTON, assistant pro- 
fessor of music, has been busy during 
the spring acting as judge at numerous 
music contests. She judged contests 
at Eureka, Anchor, Roanoke, and 
Charleston, as well at the McLean 
County contest. At the state finals, 
Miss Tipton acted as judge of sight 
reading. 
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